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CHAPTER TWENTIETH.—RESUMED 


Every thing has an end. Even young ladies in love cannot 
read their letters for ever. In course of time the packet was folded 
up, and it only remained to write the answer 

But as this promised to he a work of time likewise, Emma said 
she would put it off until after dinner, and that Dolly must dine 
with her. As Dolly had made up her mind to do so beforehand, 
she required very little pressing ; and when they had settled this 
point, they went to walk in the garden. 

They strolled up and down the terrace-walks, talking inces- 
santly—at least, Dolly never left off once—and making that quar- 
ter of the sad and mournful house quite gay. Not that they talk- 
ed loudly or laughed much, but they were both so very handsome, 
and it was such a breezy day, and their light dresses and dark 
curls appeared so free and joyous in their abandonment, and Em- 
ma was so fair, and Dolly so rosy, and Emma so delicately shaped, 
and Dolly so plump, and—in short, there are no flowers for any 
garden like such flowers, let horticulturists say what they may, 


and both house and garden seemed to know it, and to brighten | 


up sensibly. 

After this came the dinner and the letter-writing, and some 
more talking, in the course of which Miss Haredale took occasion 
to charge upon Dolly certain flirtish and inconstant propensities, 
which accusations Dolly seemed to think very complimentary in- 
deed, and to be mightily amused with. Finding her quite incor- 
rigible in this respect, Emma suffered her to depart ; but not be- 
fore she had confided to her that important and never-sufficiently- 
to-be-taken-care-of answer, and endowed her moreover with a 
pretty little bracelet asa keepsake. Having clasped it on her 
arm, and again advised her half in jest and half in earnes* to 
amend her roguish ways, for she knew she was fond of Joe at 


heart, (which Dolly stoutly denied, with a great many haughty | 


protestations that she hoped she could do better than that in- 


deed! and so forth,) she bade her farewell; and after calling her | 


back to give her more supplementary messages for Edward than 
any body with tenfold the gravity of Dolly Varden could be rea- 
sonably expected to remember, at length dismissed her. 

Dolly bade her good-by, and tripping lightly down the stairs 
arrived at the dreaded librarv-door, and was about to pass it 
again on tiptoe, when it opened, and behold! there stood Mr 
Haredale. Now Dolly had, from her childhood, associated with 
this gentleman the idea of something grim and ghostly, and being 
at the moment conscience-stricken besides, the sight of him threw 
her into such a flurry that she could neither acknowledge his 
presence nor run away, so she gave a great start, and then with 
downcast eyes stood still and trembled 

“Come here, girl,’ said Mr. Haredale, taking her by the hand 
“T want to speak to you.” 

“Tf you please, sir, I'm in a hurry,” faltered Dolly, “ and—and 
you have frightened me by coming so suddenly upon me, sir—I 
would rather go, sir, if you'll be so good as to let me.” 

“Immediately,” said Mr. Haredale, who had by this time led 
her into the room and closed the door. ‘ You shall go directly. 
Have you just left Emma?’ 

“Yes, sir, just this minute. 
you'll please to have the goodness 

“T know. I know,” said Mr. Haredale 
tion. What did you bring here to-day ?” 

“ Bring here, sir '’’ faltered Dolly. 

“You will tell me the truth, I am sure. Yes.” 

Dolly hesitated for a little while, and somewhat emboldened by 
his manner, said at last, “* Well, then, sir,—it was a letter.” 

“From Mr. Edward Chester, of course. And you are the 
bearer of the answer ?” 

Dolly hesitated again, and not being able to decide upon any 
other course of action, burst into tears 

“You alarm vourself without cause,” said Mr. Haredale 
“Why are you so foolish? Surely you can answer me. You 
know that I have but to put the question to Emma and learn the 
truth directly. Have you the answer with vou 7?” 

Dolly had what is popularly called a spirit of her own, and 
being now fairly at bay, made the best of it 

“ Yes, sir,” she rejoined, trembling and frightened as she was. 


Father's waiting for me, sir, if 





“ Answer me a ques- 


| Mr. Haredale. * 


“ Yes, sir, I have. You may kill me if vou please, sir, but | won't 
give it up. I'm very sorry, but I won't. There, sir.” 

* Tcommend your firmness, and your plain-speaking,” said Mr 
Haredale. ‘* Rest assured that I have as little desire to take your 
letter as your life. You are a very discreet messenger and a good 
girl.” 

Not feeling quite certain, as she afterwards said, whether he 
might not be * coming over her” with these compliments, Dolly 
kept as far from him as she could, cried again, and resolved to 
defend her pocket (for the letter was there) to the last extremity 

* T have some design,” said Mr. Haredale, after a short silence, 
during which a smile, as he regarded her, had struggled through 
the gloom and melancholy that was naturs! to his face, ** of pro- 
viding a companion for my niece; for her life is a very lonely 


Would you like the office’ You are the oldest friend she 


one. 
has, and the best entitled to it 
* 1 don’t know, sir,’ answered Dolly, not sure but he was ban- 
tering her; “ I can't say. I don't know what they might wish at 
home. I couldn't give an opinion, sir.” 
“If your friends had no objection, would you have any" 
There's a plain question ; and easy to 


* said 
Come 
answer.” 

“ None at all that I know of, sir, 
very glad to be near Miss Emma of course, and always am.” 

* That's well,”’ said Mr. Haredale. ** That is all I had to say 
You are anxious to go. Don't let me detain you 

Dolly didn’t let him, nor did she wait for him to try, for the 
words had no sooner passed his lips than she was out of the 


* replied Dolly. “I should be 


room, out of the house, and in the fields again 

The first thing to be done, of course, when she came to herself 
and considered what a flurry she had been in, was to cry afresh ; 
and the next thing, when she reflected how well she had got over 
it, was to laugh heartily. The tears once banished gave place to 
the smiles, and at last Dolly laughed so much that she was fain 
to lean against a tree and give vent to herexultation. When she 
could laugh no longer, and was quite tired, she put her head-dress 
« rights, dried her eves, looked back very merrily and triumph- 
antly et the Warren chimneys, which were just visible, and re- 
sumed her walk 

The twilight had come on, and it was quickly growing dusk, 
but the path was so familiar to her from frequent traversing, that 
she hardly thought of this, and certainly felt no uneasiness at 


being alone. Moreover, there was the bracelet to admire; and 


| when she had given it a good rub, and held it out at arm's 


thily among bushes and brushwood 


| out a crouching figure 


length, it sparkled and glittered so beautifully on her wrist, that 
to look at it in every point of view and with every possible turn 
of the arm, was quite an absorbing business. There was the let- 
ter, too, and it looked so mysterious and knowing, when she took 
it out of her pocket, and it held, as she knew, so much inside, 
that to turn it over and over, and think about it, and wonder how 
it began, and how it ended, and what it said all through, was 
another matter of constant occupation. Between the bracelet 
and letter, there was quite enough to do without thinking of any 


thing else ; and admiring each by turns, Dolly went on gaily 


As she passed through a wicket-gate to where the path was | 


narrow and lay between two hedges garnished here and there 
with trees, she heard a rustling close at hand, which brought her 
to a sudden stop. She listened. All was very quiet, and she went 
on again—not absolutely frightened, but a little quicker than be- 


fore perhaps, and possibly not quite so much at her ease, for a | 


check of that kind is startling 

She had no sooner moved on again, than she was conscious of 
the same sound, which was like that of a person tramping steal- 
Looking towards the spot 
whence it appeared to come, she almost fancied she could make 
She stopped again. All was quiet as be- 
fore. On she went once more—decidedly faster now—and tried 
to sing softly to herself. It must be the wind 

But how came the wind to blow only when she walked, and 


| cease when she stood still’ She stopped involuntarily as she 


made the reflection, and the rustling noise stopped likewise. She 
was really frightened now, and was yet hesitating what to do, 
when the bushes crackled and snapped, and a man came plunging 
through them close before her. 
CHAPTER TWENTY-FIRST 
It was for the moment an inexpressible relief to Dolly, to re- 
eognize in the person who forced himself into the path so abrupt- 


| Jy, and now stood directly in her way, Hugh of the May-pole, 


whose name she uttered in a tone of delighted surprise that came 
from her heart 

* Was it 
how could you terrify me so! 


you!" she said, “how glad I am to see you! and 

In answer to which he said nothing at all, but stood quite still, 
looking at her 

* Did you come to meet me?” asked Dolly 

Hugh nodded, and muttered something to the effect that he 
had been waiting for her, and had expected her sooner 

**T thought it likely they would send,” said Dolly, greatly re- 
assured by this 

“ Nobody sent me,” was his sullen answer. “| came of mv 
own accord.” 

The rough bearing of this fellow, and his wild, uncouth appear- 
ance, had often filled the cil with a vague apprehension even 
when other people were by, and had occasioned her to shrink 
from him involuntarily. The having him for an unbidden com- 
panion in so solitary a place, with the darkness fast gathering 
about them, renewed, and even increased the alarm she had felt 
at fret 

If his manner had been merely dogged and passively herce, as 
usual, she would have had no greater dislike to his company than 
she always felt—perhaps, indeed, would have been rather glad to 
have had him at hand. But there was something of coarse bold 
admiration im his look, which terrified her very much. She glane- 
ed timidly towards him, uncertain whether to go forward or re- 
treat, and he stood gazing at her like a handsome satyr; and so 
they remained for some short time without stirring or breaking 
silence. At length Dolly took courage, shot past him, and 
hurried on 

“Why do vou spend so much breath in avoiding me?” said 
Hugh, accommodating his pace to hers, and keeping close at her 
side 

“T wish to get back as quickly as T can, and you walk too near 
me,” answered Dolly 

* Too near!” said Hugh, stooping over her so that she could 
feel his breath Spon ser forehead. “ Why too near!” You're 
-¢, mistress.” 


You mistake me,” answered Dolly 


always proud to 

“Tam proud to no one 
“Fall back, if you please, or go on.” 

* Nay, mistress,” he rejoined, endeavouring to draw her arm 
through his. “ I'll walk with you.” 

She released herself, and clenching her little hand, struck him 
with nght good will. At this, May-pole Hugh burst into a roar 
of laughter, and passing his arm about her waist, held her in his 
strong grasp as easily as if she had been a bird 

“Ha, ha, ha! Well done Strike again. You shall 


beat my face, und tear my hair, and pluck my beard up by the 


mistress ' 


rvots, and welcome, for the sake of your bright eyes. Strike again, 
mistress. Do. Ha, ha, ha 
* Let me go,” she cried, endeavouring with both her hands to 


I like it.” 


push him off. “ Let me go this moment.” 


* You had as good be kinder to me, Sweet-lips,” said Hugh, 
Tell me now. Why are you always 


“You had, indeed. Come. 


so proud? I don't quarre! with vou for it. T love you when you're 
Ha, ha, ha! You can’t hide your beauty from a poor fel- 


that’s a comfort 


proud 
low ; i 

She gave him no answer, but as he had not yet checked her 
At 


made, her terrour, and the 


progress, continued to press forward as rapidly as she could 
length, between the hurry she had 
g 


tightness of his embrace, her strength failed her, and she could 


go no further 
“ Hugh,” cried the panting girl, “ good Hugh; if you will leave 


me I will give you any thing—every thing I have—and never tell 


one word of this to any living creature.” 
“ You had best not,”’ he answered. “ Harkye, little dove, you 


had hest not. All about here know me, and what I dare do if I 


have a mind 
are on your lips, and think of the mischief vou'll bring, if you do, 


If ever vou are going to tell, stop when the words 


upon some innocent heads that you wouldn't wish to hurt a hair 
of. Bring 


more on them in 


trouble on me, and I'll bring trouble and something 
I care no more for them than for so 
not so much—whv should I’? I'd sooner kill aman 
I've never been sorry for a man's death in 


return 
many dogs; 
than a dog any cay. 
nv life, and I have for a dog's.” 

There was something so thoroughly savage in the manner of 


all 





these expressions, and the looks and gestures by which they were 
accompanied, that her great fear of him gave her new strength, 
and enabled her by a sudden effort to extricate herself and run 


swiftly from him. But Hogh was as nimble, strong, and swift 
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of foot, as any man in broad England, and it was but a fruitless 
expenditure of energy, for he had her in his encircling arms again 
before she had gone a hundred yards. 

Softly, darling—gently—would you fly from rough Hugh, 
that loves you as well as any drawing-room gallant ’” 

“T would,” she answered, struggling to free herself again. “I 
Help!" 

“A fine for crying out,” said Hugh. ‘“ Ha, ha, ha! 
pretty one, from your lips. I pay myself! Ha, ha, ha!” 

“Help! Help! Help!” As she shrieked with the utmost 
violence she could exert, a shout was heard in answer, and an- 


will. 
A fine, 


other, and another 

“Thank heaven!" cried the girl in an ecstasy. 
Joe, this way. Help!” 

Her assailant paused, and stood irresolute for a moment, but 
the shouts drawing nearer and coming quick upon them, forced 
him to a speedy decision. He released her, whispered with a 
menacing look, “Tell him—and see what follows!" and leaping 
the hedge, was gone in an instant. Dolly darted off, and fairly 
ran into Joe Willet’s open arms. 

“What is the matter! are you hurt? what was it? who was 
it? where is he? what was he like’ with a great many encou- 
raging expressions and assurances of safety, were the first words 
Joe poured forth. But poor little Dolly was so breathless and 
terrified, that for some time she was quite unable to answer him, 


* Joe, dear 


{ 
| 
i} 
| 


| ness 


; with. 


and hung upon his shoulder, sobbing and crying as if her heart | 


would break. 

Joe had not the smallest objection to have her hanging on his 
shoulder; no, not the least, though it crushed the cherry-coloured 
ribbons sadly, and put the smart little hat all out of shape. But 
he couldn't bear to see her cry ; it went to his very heart. He 
tried to console her, bent over her, whispered to her—some say 


kissed her, but that's a fable. At any rate he said all the kind 


and tender things he could think of, and Dolly let him go on and 
didn’t interrupt him once, and it was a good ten minutes before 


she was able to raise her head and thank him 
** What was it that frightened you ’” 
Aman whose person was unknown to her had followed her, she 


said Joe 


answered ; he began by begging, and went on to threats of rob- 
bery, which he was on the point of carrying into execution, and 
would have executed but for Joe's timely aid. The hesitation 
and confusion with which she said this, Joe attmbuted to the 
fright she had sustained, and no suspicion of the truth occurred 
to him for a moment 

“Stop when the words are on your lips." A hundred times 
that night, and very often afterwards, when the disclosure was 
rising to her tongue, Dolly thought of that, and repressed it. A 
deeply-rooted dread of the man , the conviction that his ferocious 
nature, once roused, would stop at nothing ; and the strong as- 
surance that if she impeached him, the full measure of his wrath 
and vengeance would be wreaked on Joe, who had preserved 
her; these were considerations she had not the courage to over- 
come, and inducements to secresy too powerful for her to sur- 
mount. 

Joe, for his part, was a great deal too happy to inquire very 
curiously into the matter; and Dolly being yet too tremulous 
to walk without assistance, they went forward very slowly, and in 
his mind very pleasantly, until the May-pole lights were near at 
hand, twinkling their cheerful welcome, when Dolly stopped sud- 
denly, and with a half scream, exclaimed, 

“ The letter!" 

* What letter!” cried Joe 

“ That I was carrying—I had it in my hand. ‘“ My bracelet, 
too,” she cried, clasping her wrist. * I have lost them both.” 

“Do you mean just now !" said Joe 

* Either I dropped them then, or they were taken from me,” 
answered Dolly, vainly searching her pocket and rustling her 
dress. ** They are gone, both gone. What an unhappy girl I 
am!" With these words poor Dolly, who, to do her justice, was 


' nothing to lose 


quite as sorry for the loss of the letter as for her bracelet, fell a | 


crying again, and bemoaned her fate most movingly. 

Joe tried to comfort her with the assurance that directly he had 
housed her safely in the May-pole, he would return to the spot 
with a lantern (for it was now quite dark) and make strict search 
for the missing articles, which there was great probability of his 
finding, as it was not likely that anybody had passed that way 
since, and she was not conscious of their having been forcibly 
taken from her. Dolly thanked him very heartily for this offer, 
though with no great hope of his quest being successful ; and so, 
with many lamentations on her side, and many hopeful words on 
his, and much weakness on the part of Dolly, and much tender 
supporting on the part of Joe, they reached the May-pole bar at 
last, where the locksmith, and his wife, and old John, were yet 
keeping high festival. 

Mr. Willet received the intelligence of Dolly's trouble with 
that surprising presence of mind and readiness of speech for 
which he was so eminently distinguished above all other men. 


Mrs. Varden expressed her sympathy for her daughter's distress | 
by scolding her roundly for being so late; and the honest lock- | 


smith divided himself between condoling with and kissing Dolly, 
and shaking hands heartily with Joe, whom he could not sutti- 
ciently praise or thank. 


In reference to this latter point old Joe was far from agreeing 


| 
| 


| 


with his friend ; for besides that he by no means approved of an 
adventurous spirit in the abstract, it occurred to him that if his 
son and heir had been seriously damaged in a scuffle, the conse- 
quences would assuredly have been expensive and inconveuient, 
and might perhaps have proved detrimental to the Maypole busi- 
Wherefore, and because he looked with no favourable eye 
upon young girls, but rather considered that they and the whole 
female sex were a kind of nonsensical mistake on the part of Na- 
ture, he took occasion to retire and shake his head in private at 
the boiler; inspired by which silent oracle he was moved to give 
Joe various stealthy nudges with his elbow, as a parental reproof 
and gentle admonition to mind his own business and not make a 
fool of himself. 

Joe, however, took down the lantern and lighted it; and arm- 
ing himself with a stout stick, asked whether Hugh was in the 
stable 

** He’s lying asleep before the kitchen fire, sir,” said Mr. Wil- 
let. ** What do vou want with him!” 

*T want him to come with me to look after this bracelet and 


letter,” answered Joe. ‘* Halloa there! Hugh!” 


| 
| 


Dolly turned pale as death, and felt ss if she must faint forth- | 


ing himself and yawning according to custom, and presenting 
every appearance of having been roused from a sound nap. 

* Here, sleepy-head,” said Joe, giving him the lantern. ** Carry 
this, and bring the dog and that small cudgel of yours. And wo 
betide the fellow if we come upon him.” 

* What fellow?” growled Hugh, rubbing his eyes and shaking 
himself. 

* What fellow!’ returned Joe, who was in a state of great 
valour and bustle; ** a fellow you ought to know of, and be more 
alive about. It's well for the like of you, lazy giant that you are, 
to be snoring your time away in a chimney-corner, when honest 
men's daughters can't cross even our quiet meadows at nightfall 
without being set upon by footpads, and frightened out of their 
precious lives.” 

* They never rob me,” cried Hugh with a laugh. 
But I'd as lief knock them on the head as any 


“| have got 


ta 


llow many are there 
said Dolly faintly, for nobody looked at her 


other men 
* Only one,’ 
** And what was he like, mistress ’”’ 


, 


said Hugh with a glance 
at young Willet, so slight and momentary that the scowl it con- 
veyed was lost on all but her. ‘ About my height!” 

** No—not so tall,” Dolly replied, scarce knowing what she said 
* His dress,” said Hugh, looking at her keenly, * like—like 
I know all the people hereabouts, and mavbe 


de me” 


any of ours now? 


could give a guess at the man, if I had any thing to 

Dolly faltered and turned paler yet; then answered that he was 
wrapped in a loose coat and had his face hidden by a handker- 
chief, and that she could give no other deseription of him 


* You wouldn't know him if you saw him then, bilike '” said 
Hough, with a malicious grin 

* | should not,” answered Dolly, bursting into tears again. “1 
I can't talk 


don't wish to see him. I can't bear to think of him 


about him any more. Don't go to look for these things, Mr. Jue, 
pray don't. T entreat you not to go with that man.” 
* Not to go with me 


all. They're al! afraid of ne. Why, bless you, mistress, I've the 


cried Hugh. * I'm too rough for them 
tenderest head alive. I love all the ladies, ma’am,” said Hugh, 
turning to the locksmith’s wife 

Mrs. Varden opined that if he did he ought to be ashamed of 
himself; such sentiments being more consistent (so she argued) 
with a benighted Mussulman or wild Islander than with a stanch 
Protestant. Arguing from this imperfect state of his morals, Mrs 
Varden further opined that he had never studied the Manual 
Hogh admitted that he never had, and moreover that he couldu't 
read. Mrs. Varden declared with muchseverity that he ought to 
be even more ashamed of himself than before, and strongly re- 
commended him to save up his pocket-money for the purchase of 
one, and further to teach himself the contents with all convenient 
diligence. She was still pursuing this train of discourse when 
Hugh, somewhat unceremoniously and irreverently, followed his 
young master out, and left her to edily the rest of the company 


This she proceeded to do, and finding that Mr. Willet's eves were 


After a few moments, Hugh came staggering in, stretch- | 


fixed upon her with an appearance of deep attention, gradually 


addressed the whole of her discourse to him, whom she enter- 
tained with a moral and theologica! lecture of considerable length, 


in the conviction that great workings were taking place in his | 


spirit. The simple truth was, however, that Mr. Wallet, although 
his eyes were wide open, and he saw a woman before him whose 
head by long and steady looking at seemed to grow bigger and 
bigger until it filled the whole bar, was to all other intents and 
purposes fast asleep ; 
his hands in his pocket until his son's return to wake him up with 
a deep sigh, and a faint impression that he had been dreaming 
about pickled pork and greens—a vision of his slumbers which 
was no doubt referable to the circumstance of Mrs. Varden's 
having frequently pronounced the word * Grace " with much em- 
phasis; which word, entering the portals of Mr. Willet’s brain 
as they stood ajar, and coupling itself with the words * before 
meat,” which were there ranging about, did in time suggest a 
particular kind of meat, together with that description of vege- 
table which is usually its companion. 


The search was wholly unsuccessful. Joe had groped along 


| 


and so sat leaning back in his ehair with 


the path a dozen times, and among the grass, and in the dry ditch, 
and in the hedge, but all in vain. Dolly, who was quite incon- 


| solable for her loss, wrote a note to Miss Haredale, giving her the 


same account of it that she had given at the Maypole, which Joe 
undertook to deliver as soon as the family were stirring the next 
day. That done they sat down to tea in the bar, where there was 
an uncommon display of buttered toast, and—in order that they 
might not grow faint for want of sustenance, and might have 
decent halting-place or half-way house between dinner and Sup- 
per—a few savoury trifles in the shape of great rashers of broiled 
ham, which being well cured, done to a turn, and smoking hot, 
sent forth a tempting and delicious fragrance. 

Mrs. Varden was seldom very Protestant at meals, unless it 
happened that they were under-done, or over-done, or indeed that 
anything occurred to put her out of humour. Her spirits rose 
considerably on beholding these goodly preparations, and from the 
nothingness of good works she passed to the somethingness of ham 
and toast with great cheerfulness. Nay, under the influence of these 
wholesale stimulants, she sharply reproved her daughter for being 
low and despondent (which she considers an unacceptable franie 
of mind) and remarked, as she held her own plate for a fresh 
supply, that it would be well for Dolly, who pined over the loss 
of a toy and a sheet of paper, if she would reflect upon the volun- 
tary sacrifices of the missionaries in foreign parts who lived 


| chiefly on salads. 


The proceedings of such a day occasioned various fluctuations 
in the human thermometer, und especially in instruments sv sen- 
sitively and delicately constructed as Mrs. Varden. Thus, at 
dinner Mrs. V. stood at summer heat ; genial, smiling and delight- 
ful. After dinner, in the sunshine of the wine, she went up at 
least half-a-dozen degrees, and was perfectly enchanting. As its 
etfect subsided she fell rapidly, went to sleep for an huur or so at 
temperate, and woke at something below freezing. Now she was 
at summer heat again in the shade ; and when tea was over, and 
old John, producing a bottle of cordial from one of the oaken 
cases, insisted on her sipping two glasses thereof in slow succes 
sion, she stood steadily at ninety for one hour and a quarter. Pro- 
fiting by experience, the locksmith took advantage of this genial 
weathgr to smoke his pipe in the porch, and in consequence of 
this prudent management, he was fully prepared, when the glass 


went down again, to start homewards directly 


The horse was accordingly put in and the chaise brought round 
to the door. Joe, who would on no account be dissuaded from 
escorting them until they had passed the most dreary and solitary 
part of the road, led out the gray mare at the same time ; and 
having helped Dolly into her seat (more happiness!) sprung gaily 
into the saddle. Then, after many good nights and admonitions 
to wrap up, and glancing of lights, and handing in of cloaks and 
shawls, the chaise rolled away, and Joe trotted beside it—on 
Dolly's side, no doubt, and pretty close tu the wheel too 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SECOND, 


It was a fine bright night, and, for all her lowness of spirits, 
Dolly kept looking up at the stars in a manner so bewrtching 
(and she knew 1!) that Joe was clean out of his senses, and 
plainly showed that if ever a man were—not to say over head 
and ears, but over the Monument and the top of Saint Paul’s—in 
love, that man was himself. The road was a very good one ; not at 
all a jolting road, or an uneven one ; and yet Dolly held the sie 


If there had been 
4 


of the chaise with one little hand all the way. 
an executioner behind him with an uplifted axe ready to chop « 
his head if he touched that hand, Joe couldn't have helped doing 
it. From putting his own hand upon it as if by chance, and tak 
ing it away again alter a minute or so, he gut to riding along 
without taking it off; as if he, the escort, were bound to do that 
as an important part of his duty, and had come ont for the pur 
The most curious circumstance about this little imcie 

She looked so mnocer 


pose 
was, that Dolly didn’t seem to know it t 
and uncunscious when she turned her eves on Joe, that 1 war 
quite provoking 

She talked though; talked about her fright and about Joe's 
coming up to rescue her, and about her gratitude, and about her 
fear that she might not have thanked him enough, and about their 
always being fnends from that time forth—and about al! that sort 
of thing. And when Joe said, not friends he hoped, Dolly was 
quite surprised, and said not enemies she hoped ; and when Joe 
said, couldn't they be something much better than either, Dolls 
all of a sudden found out a star which was brighter than al! the 
other stars, and begged to call his attention to the same, and was 
ten thousand times more innocent and unconscious than ever 

In this manner they travelled along, talking very little above * 
whisper, and wishing the road could be stretched out to some 
dozen times its natural length—at least that was Joe's desire- 
when, as they were getting clear of the forest and emerging on 
the more frequented road, they heard behind them the sound of s 
horse's feet at a round trot, which growing rapidly louder a» " 
drew nearer, elicited a scream from Mrs. Varden, and the cry “® 
friend!” from the rider, who came now panting up, and checked 
his horse beside them. 

* This man again '” cried Dolly, shuddering 

* Hugh!" said Joe ** What errand are you upon *” 

* IT come to ride back with you,” he answered, glancing covert 
ly at the locksmith’s daughter. He sent me 
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“ My father " said poor Joe ; adding under his breath, with a 
very unfilial apostrophe, “ Will he never think me man enough 
to take care of myself!” 


! 


colours, that if she (Mrs. V.) had not, in steering her course 


| through this vale of tears, been supported by a strong principle of 
| duty which alone upheld and prevented her from drooping, she 


“Ay!” returned Hugh to the first part of the inquiry. “The |, 


roads are not safe just now, he says, and you'd better have a 


companion.” 

* Ride on, then,” said Joe. “ I'm not going to turn yet.” 

Hugh complied, and they went on again. It was his whim or 
humour to ride immediately before the chaise, and from this posi- 
tion he constantly turned his head and looked back. Dolly felt 
that he looked at her, but she averted her eves, and feared to 
raise them once, so great was the dread with which he had in- 
spired her. 

This interruption, and the consequent wakefulness of Mrs 
Varden, who had been nodding in her sleep up to this point, ex- 
cept for a minute or two at a time, when she roused herself to 
scold the locksmith for audaciously taking hold of her to prevent 
her nodding herself out of the chaise, put a restraint upon the 
whispered conversation, and made it difficult of resumption. In- 
deed, before they had gone another mile, Gabriel stopped at his 
wife's desire, and that good lady protested she would not hear of 
Joe's going a step further on any account whatever. It was in 
yain for Joe to protest ou the other hand that he was by no means 
tired, and would turn back presently, and would see them safely 
past such and such a point, and so forth. Mrs. Varden was obdu- 
durate, and being so, was not to be overcome by mortal agency. 

* Good night—if I must say it,” said Joe, sorrowfully 

«Good mght,” said Dolly. She would have added, * Take 
care of that man, and pray don't trust him,” but he had turned 
his horse's head, and was standing close tothem. She had, there- 
fore, nothing for it but to suffer Joe to give her hand a gentle 
squeeze, and when the chaise had gone on for some distance, to 
look back and wave it, as he still lingered on the spot where they 
had parted, with the tall dark figure of Hugh beside him. | 

What she thought about, going home ; and whether the coach- 
maker held as favourable a place im her meditations as he had | 
occupied im the morning, is unknown. Thev reached home at 
last—at last, for it was a long way, made none the shorter by 
Mrs. Varden's grumbling. Muggs, hearing the sound of wheels, 
was at the door immediately. 

“Here they are, Simmun! Here they are‘ cried Miggs, | 
clapping her hands, and issuing forth to help her mistress to 
alight. “ Bring a chair, Simmun. Now, an‘t vou the better for 
it,mim? Don’t you feel more yourself than you would have done 
if you'd have stopped at home? Oh, gracious! how cold you are! 
Goodness me, sir, she’s a perfect heap of ice.” 

“T can’t help it, my good girl. You had better take her in to 
the fire,” said the locksmith 

“ Master sounds unfeeling, mim,” said Miggs, in a tone of com- | 
miseration, * but such ts not his intentions, I'm sure. After what 
he has seen of you this day I never will believe but that he has | 
a deal more affection in his heart than to speak unkind.” 

Mrs. Varden complied. The locksmith followed with his hands 
in his pockets, and Mr. Tappertit trundled off with the chaise to 
a neighbouring stable 

“ Martha, my dear,” said the locksmith, when they reached the 
parlour, ** if you'll look to Dolly yourself, or let somebody else do 
it, perhaps it will be only kind and reasonable. She has been 
frightened, you know, and is not at all well to-night 

In fact, Dolly had thrown herself upon the sofa, quite regard- 
less of all the little finery of which she had been so prond in the 
morning, and with her face buried in her hands was crying very 


” 


much 

At first sight of this phenomenon (for Dolly was by no means 
accustomed to displavs of this sort, rather learning from her 
mother's example to avoid them as much as possible) Mrs. Var- | 
den expressed her belief that néver was any woman so beset as 
she; that her life was a continued scene of trial ; that whenever 
she was disposed to be well and cheerful, so sure were the people 
around her to throw, by some means or other, a damp upon her | 
spirits; and that, as she had enjoyed herself that day, and heaven | 
knew it was very seldom she did enjoy herself, so she was now 
to pay the penalty. To all such propositions Miggs assented | 
freely. Poor Dolly, however, grew none the better for these re- 
storatives, but rather worse, indeed ; and seeing that she was 
really ill, both Mrs. Varden and Miggs were moved to compas- 
sion, and tended her in earnest. 

But even then their very kindness shaped itself into their usual 
course of policy, and though Dolly was in a swoon, it was ren- 
dered clear to the meanest capacity that Mrs. Varden was the 
sufferer. Thus when Dolly began to get a little better, and 
passed into that stage in which matrons hold that remon- 
Btrance and argument may be successfully applied, her mother 
represented to her, with tears in her eyes, that if she had been 
flurried and worried that day, she must remember it was the com- 
™Ton lot of humanity, and ir especial of womankind, who through 
the whole of their existence must expect no less, and were bound 
to make up their minds to meek endurance and patient resigna- 
Mrs. Varden entreated her to remember that one of these 


tion 


must have been in her grave many years ago; in which case she 
desired to know what would have become of that errant spirit 
(meaning the locksmith) of whose eye she was the very apple, and 
in whose path she was, as it were, a shining light and guiding star 

Miss Miggs also put in her word to the same effect. She said 
that indeed and indeed Miss Dolly might take pattern by her 
blessed mother, who, she always had said, and always would sav, 
though she were to be hanged, drawn and quartered for it the 
next minute, was the mildest, amiablest, forgivingest-spirited, 
longest-sufferingest female as ever she could have believed ; the 
mere narration of whose excellencies had worked such a whole- 
some change in the mind of her own sister-in-law that, whereas, 
before, she and her husband lived like cat and dog, and were in 
the habit of exchanging brass candlesticks, pot-lids, flat-irons, and 
other such strong resentments, they were now the happiest and 
affectionatesi couple upon earth; as could be proved any day on 
application at Golden Lion Court, number twenty-seven, second 
bell-handle on the right-hand post. After glancing at herself as 
a comparatively worthless vessel, but still as one of some desert, 
she besought her to bear in mind that her aforesaid dear and only 
mother was of a weakly constitution and excitable temperament, 
who had constantly to sustain atllictions in domestic life, com- 
pared with which thieves and robbers were as nothing, and yet 
never sunk down or gave way to despair or wrath, but, in prize- 
fighting phraseology, always came up to time with a cheerful 
countenance, and went in to win as if nothing had happened 
When Miggs had finished her solo her mistress struck in again, 
and the two together performed a duet to the same purpose ; the 


| burden being, that Mrs. Varden was persecuted perfection, and 


|| he was seated ; * beware 


| not be wibrated 


| 


days she would, in all probability, have to do violence to her feel- |, 


ings so far as to be married ; and that marriage, as she might see 
every day of her life, (and truly she did,) was a state requiring 
Great fortitude and forbearance. She represented to her in lively | 


Mr. Varden, as the representative of mankind im that apartment, 
a creature of vicious and brutal habits, utterly insensible to the 
blessings he enjoved. Of so retined a character, indeed, was 
their talent of assault under the mask of swmpathy, that when 
Dolly, recovering. emraced her father tenderly, as in vindication 
of his goodness, Mrs. Varden expressed her solemn hope that this 
would be a lesson to him for the remainder of his life, and that 
he would do some little justice to a woman's nature ever after- 
wards—in which aspiration Miss Miggs, by divers sniffs and 
coughs, more significant than the longest oration, expressed her 
entire concurrence 

But the great jov of Miggs’ heart was, that she not only picked 
up a full account of what had happened, but had the exquisite 
delight of conveying it to Mr. Tappertit for his jealousy and tor- 
ture 
had been requested to take his supper in the workshop, and it was 


For that gentleman, on account of Dolly's indisposition, 


conveyed thither by Miss Miggs’ own fair hands 
said the young lady, “such goings on to- 


“Oh, Simmen 
day! Oh gracious me, Simmun 
Mr. Tappertit, who was not in the best of humours, and who 
disliked Miss Miggs more when she laid her hand on her heart 
and pented for breath than at any other time, as her deficiency of 


rrr) 


outline was most apparent under such circumstances, eved her 
over in his loftiest style, and deigned to express no curiosity 
whatever 
“T never heard the like, nor nobody else,” pursued Miggs 
“ The idea of interfering with her. What people can see in her 
to make it worth their while to do so, that's the jpoke—he, he, he '" 
Finding there was a lady in the case, Mr. Tappertit haughtily 





requested his fair friend to be more explicit, and demanded to 
know what she meant by * her.” 

“ Why, that Dolly,” said Miggs, with an extraordinary sharp 
emphasis on the name. “ But, oh upon my word and honour, 
young Joseph Willet is a brave one: and he do deserve her, that 
he do.” 

* Woman "’ 


said Tappertit, jumping off the counter on which 

cried Miggs, in affected astonishment 

* You frighten me to death! What's the matter! 
“ There are strings," said Mr. Tappertit, flourishing his bread. 

and-cheese knife in the air, * in the human heart that had better 

That's what's the matter.” 

* Oh, very well—if you're in a hoff,” cred Miggs, turning away. 


* My stars, Simmun !” 


“ Huff or no huff,” said Mr. Tappertit, detaining her by the | 


wrist, “ what do you mean, Jezebel! What were you going to 


say! Answer me 
Notwithstanding this uncivil exhortation, Miggs gladly did ss 


she was required ; and told him how that their young mistress, 


being alone in the meadows after dark, had been attacked by 


' three or four tall men, who would have certainly borne her away 


and perhaps murdered her, but for the tunely arrival of Joseph 
Willet, who with his own single hand put them all to flight, and 
rescued her; to the lasting admiration of his fellow-creatures 


| generally, and to the eternal love and gratitude of Dolly Varden. 


“ Very good,” said Mr. Tappertit, fetching a long breath when 
the tale was told, and rubbing his hair ull it stood stiff and 
straight on end all over his head. ‘ His days are numbered.” 

“Ob, Simmun !” 

“T tell you” said the ‘prentice, “his days are numbered 
Leave me. Get along with you.” 

Miggs departed at his bidding, but less because of his bidding 


than because she desired to chuckle in secret. When she had 
given vent to her satisfaction she returned to the parlour, where 
the locksmith, stimulated by quietness and Toby, had become 
talkative, and was disposed to take a cheerful review of the oc- 
currences of the day. But Mrs. Varden, whose practical religion 
(as 1s not UNcommon) was usually of the retrospective order, cut 
him short by declaiming on the sinfulness of such junketings, 
and holding that it was high time to go bed. To bed therefore 
she withdrew, with an aspect as grim and gloomy as that of the 
Maypole’s own state couch ; and to bed the rest of the extablish- 
ment soon afterwards repaired 


SCOTT AND MOORE, 


Having found, in a volume sent to me by some anonymous cor- 
respondent, a more circumstantial account of the scene of the 
evening which Sir Walter and myself spent at the Edinburgh 
theatre, | shall here avail myself of its graphic and (with one ex- 
ception) accurate details. After adverting to the sensation pro- 
duced by the appearance of the late Duchess of St. Albans in 
one of the boxes, the writer thus proceeds :—" There was a 
general huzza and stare for a few seconds, the audience then 
turned their backs to the lady and their attention to the stage to 
wait till the first pieces should be over ere they intended starting 
again. Just as it terminated, another party quietly glided into 
a box neur that filled by the duchess 
In a minute the ery ran round— 


One pleasing female 
was with three male comers 
* Eh, von's Sir Walter, wi’ Lockhart an’ his wife, and wha's the 
wee bit hodie wi’ the pawkie een’? Wow, but it's Tam Moore 
just—Scott, Scott! Moore, Moore !'—with shouts, cheers, bravos, 
and applause. But Scott would not rise to appropriate these 
tributes. One could see that he urged Moore to do so; and he, 
though modestly reluctant, at last yielded, and bowed hand on 
heart, with much animation. The ery for Scott was then re 
doubled. He gathered himself up, and, with a benevolent bend, 
acknowledged this deserved welcome. The orchestra played 
alternately Scotch and Irish melodies.’ Among the choicest of 
my recollections of that flying viet to Edinburgh, are the few 
days | passed with Lord Jeffrey at his agreeable retreat, Crag 
Crook I had then 
glee contained in this volume, “ Ship a hoy '” 
So often, indeed, was | called upon to repeat 


recently written the words and music of a 
which there won 
its first honours 
that the upland echoes of Craig Crook ought long to have ite 


burden by heart. — Moore's Autolaography 


WHITFIELD. 


Johnson and others have regarded Whitfield only as the orator 


ANECDOTE OF 


That supposition is refuted by facts notorious to 
every reader. The duchess of 
George the Second went to hear him 
be seen the young duke of Grafton, not yet prerced by the arrows 
of Junius, Charles Fox, William Pitt, and Soame Jenyns. John 
Newton mentioned at a breakfast party, that he had often risen at 
four, to attend Whitfield’s discourses in the Tabernacle at five ; 
and that at that early hour he had seen Moorfields as full of lan- 
terns as he supposed the Haymarket was of fambeaux on the 


of the mob 
Marlborough and the sons of 
In his “ chapel" might 


opera night. His collections for charitable purposes exceeded 
any which have since been procured by the most popular preach- 
ers. He once obtained, by a single sermon in behalf of an ob- 
scure village in Germany, the extraordinary sum of six hundred 
upon that occasion he con- 


After 


pounds It must be admitted that 
descended to emplov artifice to increase the subscription 
the conclusion of the sermon he alluded to the intended collec- 
tion in the following terms—** We shall sing a hymn, during 
which those who do not choose to give their mite, on this awful 
occasion, may sneak off.” Of course nobody moved ; and when 
the singing was over he directed all the doors but one to be 


closed, at which he took bos station with the plate in his hand 


MODERN FRENCH MARRIAGES. 

I should say that marriages in France are, generally speaking, 
happy; and, when it is considered that thev are, in almost every 
instance, concluded by parents, without any previous decided par- 
tiality between the contracting parties, it may become a question 
why the so-called Jove match:s in England are often productive of 


such very different results. At any rate it may be asserted, that 


| there are quite as many happy marriages in France asin England; 


were I to go further and say that there were more, it might be 
traced to the ascendancy which women possess here over the men 
—ascendency as compared to our habits—perhaps, more properly 
speaking, the equality which exists between man and wife. 
There is a proverbial prejudice in an English menage against the 
interference of the female in all that regards her husband's con- 
duct, which has driven many a weak and self-willed man to cause 
the miserv of both, rather than listen to advice which a moment's 
cool reflection would have taught him to approve. I hardly dare 
to add that, in what is called fashionable life, the regular habits 
of a French family, the prudent administration of a moderate for- 
tune, and the sober enjoyment of quiet society, are more calcu- 
lated to ensure domestic happiness than nights spent at Crock- 
ford’s, under the fascination of play and excitement, which inevi- 
tably bring in their train loss of fortune, loss of character, and 
loss of internal peace. —Rarkes’ France 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE PARTING KISS. 


A kiss! a kiss, my dearest, 
Before I cross the sea! 

And say not, love, thou fearest 
That I'll be false to thee 

What though I love a laughing eve, 
A bright and rosy lip— 

And sometimes to the one reply, 
And from the other sip! 

Thou knowest very weil, love, 
That wheresoe’er I roam, 

My heart can never dwell, love, 
From thine, its own true home! 


Then wipe away the tear-drop 
That wanders down thy cheek ; 

Let not those bursting sighs stop 
The words that thou wouldst speak ! 

See! see! the captain beckons me! 
The snowy sails are set :— 

By heaven! I think thine agony 
Will make me linger yet! 

Thou murmurest, ** Go, go, love, 
* While I can say adieu '” 

I will not doubt thee—no, love! 
But yet—but yet—be true ! 


Then lay thy hand in mine, sweet! 
And say, thou'lt trust my vow; 
’T will solace me till next we meet, 

And cheer our parting now 
And, while I'm doomed to stay from thee, 
Shed not one bitter tear 
My thoughts shall fly across the sea 
To meet thee fondly here. 
Now, put thy cheek to mine, love, 
Now, take my farewell kiss :— 
I swear, I’m only thine, love, 


By this—and this—and this! 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 
A MIDNIGHT STORY. 

Ir was about three weeks since, a few days previous to the 
first of May, that, agreeably to the annual custom of our good citi- 
zens, I determined to change my lodging and become proprietor 
of asmall room at the back of an old-fashioned house, No. — 
Pearl-street. The family that had up to that time occupied the 
house had quitted it the day previous, and the family about to 
occupy it, and with whom I was to become an inmate, did not in- 
tend to ** move in” until the first of May, although most of their 
heavy furniture had been removed and now lay in wild confusion 
throughout the house 

I had been busy during the day “ fixing 
it was rather late, when, fatigued and weary, I retired to rest ; 
there was something dispiriting in the idea of sleeping alone in 
so large a building, and a sort of chill crept over me as I opened 
the door and looked down the long passage, the extremity of 
which was faintly indicated by the feeble lyght of the waning 
my 


’ 


* my new quarters, and 


moon, which dimly showed the wide old-fashioned staircase : 
boots creaked with a dismal sound as I slowly threaded my way 
among sideboards and tables, which seemed to my fancy to take 
all sorts of unearthly shapes as I passed them. Having at length 
arrived at my own little * snuggery,” and lighted a lamp, I could 
not help looking down with complacency upon my work, and men- 
tally exclaiming that it looked far more comfortable than, under 
all the circumstances, might have been expected. I felt dis- 
inclined to go to bed, but sat down instead by the table, and 
turned over a bundle of old letters. I have a strange fancy for 
taking care (that Is, as much care as a very careless disposi- 
tion will permit) of little things which may serve in after-times 
as mementos of circumstances and individuals. As may readi- 
ly be supposed, my collection of old letters is rather conside- 
rable. Heaven knows, I have as much pain as pleasure in 
glancing at these relics of times gone by, for most of them remind 
me of happy hours never to return, or of friendships withered, 
and but for them forgotten. I was pondering over an old letter 
once received from a schoolmate during a vacation ; with the feel- 
ings of a young and guileless heart it spoke of our boyish fnend- 
ship, and the writer looked forward with happiness to the time 
when we should be free from the trammels of school, and pursue 
ovr fortunes in the great world together. Alas! for the antici- 
pations of youth! A memorandum on the outside of the letter 
told me that he died some eight years after writing it, in a foreign 
land ; and when I recollected that we had never met, or even cor- 
responded, since we left school, a sigh escaped me as I replaced 
his letter. I was unwilling to look at more, and was debating in 
my mind the propriety of going to bed, when J thought I heard 
the street-door bell ring very gently, as if for fear of disturbing any 
ane. Knowing there was no one else in the house, I was on the 
point of going down to the door, when I heard the sound of foot- 


|! They became louder and more distinct, and as they crossed the 
large, empty room, immediately contiguous to mine, I will not 
attempt to deny that a sort of involuntary rising of my hair 
showed that if it was not exactly a sensation of fear that then 
came over me, it was something very near akin to it. This feel- 
ing by no means decreased when I perceived the door, which I 
knew I had locked when I entered my room, slowly open, appa- 
rently by itself, and a stout and rather elderly gentleman walk 
Flemish costume: a 


quietly in. He was habited in the old 
doublet of dark blue cloth fell in ample folds over his wide trunk- 
hose, and gave his figure the appearance of being more unwieldy 
than it really was. He seemed rather surprised to see me, and 
there was an expression of “I hope I don’t intrudeishness ” in 
his manner, as he took off his high-peaked hat and made me a 
low bow. I own I hardly felt inclined to trust my rather parched 
tongue with words; I therefore motioned towards a chair, on 
which he at once sunk down, with the air of a man somewhat 
fatigued with recent exertion. 

The feeling of awe at thus finding myself téte-a-téte with a 
being of another world soon wore off, and I began to peruse the 
features of my mysterious visiter more closely. He was cer- 
tainly far from being handsome ; his countenance was one that 
we see painted over and over again in the pictures of Ostard and 
Tenters, and seemed to indicate exactly that quantity of intellect 
sufficient to smoke tobacco and play at skittles; yet there was 
something of benevolence and something also of grief so strange- 
ly mingled and blended together, that I felt the face, homely as it 
was, belied its owner if he had not a good heart 

He seemed to read my thoughts, for he addressed himself to 
them in an extremely mild and pleasing voice— 

“Ves,” he said, *‘ you are right; mine are not the features 
nor the form that the world calls handsome ; yet, inattractive as 
they seem now, they were far less prepossessing in my youth; 
vet did I once think that Gretchen Ludovic loved me. We had 
been brought up together from infanev in a smal! Dutch village, 
so quiet and secluded that we scarcely ever saw a stranger. 
Ciretchen was one of those beings who seem sometimes permit- 
ted to visit earth, to give us an idea of the inhabitants of a 
brighter existence. Alas! how short a time in general ts it ere 
they are recalled to their proper sphere 
mine, was a widower; and the circumstance of their both being 


Her father, as well as 


left, and each with one child, had perhaps given rise to the strong 
friendship which had so long cemented them. They continued 
day after day to smoke their long, peaceful pipes together, and 
I believe looked upon the union of Gretchen and myself as a 
matter of certainty. We read, we sung, we danced, we rambled 
together ; and then it was that my days seemed to pass in a de- 
lightful dream. Little did TI think of the fearful waking I was 
soon to experience 

“ Things were in this state, I just entering my nineteenth year, 
Gretchen about a year my junior, when an incident occurred 
which embittered the stream of my life even at its fount. It hap- 
pened one day that a regiment of soldiers passed through our vil- 
lage, and, as a matter of course, both young and old were abroad 
to see the unwonted sight. In the little garden in front of old 
Ludovic'’s cottage sat our respected fathers, smoking in silence 
as usual; Gretchen and myself stood behind them, to see the 
gay troops pass by, she with a countenance radiant with innocent 
enjoyment at the bright scene, and I too happy to gaze on her 
unobserved. ‘The trumpets sounded, the drums beat, and on came 
the long files, their arms reflecting the bright beams of the morn- 
ing sun. It was just as the officers passed the cottage that I per 
ceived Gretchen's head suddenly turn aside, and a deep blush 
suffused itself not only over her face, but as much of her lovely 
throat as her dress permitted to be visible. Turning my gaze in 
the direction of the soldiers, I saw a young and eminently hand- 
some aide-de-camp in the act of raising his head from an obei- 
sance, which for an instant had mixed the plume of his helmet 
with the mane of his noble charger. I had turned to read the 
expression of Gretchen's face, fram which the crimson was fast 
fading away, when a cry of horrour again drew my eyes towards 
the soldiers. IT caught an indistinct view of a horse galloping 
violently away with his rider's foot in the stirrup, and in a short 
time the nearly lifeless form of the handsome voung officer was 
borne into Ludovic's cottage, he having broken his collar-bone 

* Long was his recovery very coubtful, and had it not been for 
the ceaseless and unremitting attention of Gretchen and myself, 
he could hardly have surmounted the slow fever which ensued 
These, however, with youth and a good constitution, prevailed. 
He had so far recovered as to be allowed ta sit up for a short 
time and converse, when I was sent away to visit an uncle who 


was suddenly taken sick, and not expected to live many hours 


He was very rich and had been kind to me, and now sent mea | 


message to say he wished to see me ere he died. It was witha 
heavy heart that I took leave of Gretchen, and often was I 
tempted to say, ‘O! Gretchen, what can wealth bring me without 
thee !’ but my extreme natural timiditv prevented me, and I left 
her with a mind oppressed with dismal forebodings for the future. 

**T will not attempt to describe my feelings while enduring the 
testy petulance of my poor old uncle. A month, a long and te- 
dious month elapsed, and he remained in the same state, unless 
a greater state of peevishness be considered a change ; it certain- 
ly was a change for the worse for me, but the doctors augured 


steps, as if some one were ascending the staircase with difficulty. | his convalescence therefrom 


‘| cognized my own name and also the voice of Steinfelt. 


| ‘from a thousand circumstances 


' in which I sat, and wished, like Othello, to revel in blood 


* One morning a letter arrived for me, the direction of which 
I saw was in Gretchen’s handwriting. It was some little time 
before I could summon sufficient resolution to break the seal. | 
did so, however, at length, and found it was to upbraid me for 
the silence I had preserved in my letters concerning myself. Jt 
spoke of herself as in good health and happy, but said not a word 
of the handsome aide-de-camp 

**'The expressions in which the letter was couched were kind, 
but to my imagination seemed far too cold to have come from 
A thousand 
times did I read it, and as often formed new speculations upon 
the state of the writer's affections, and her motives for making 


one who was aware of my tender regard for her. 


no mention of Herr Steinfelt 

** Many were the sheets of paper I spoiled before completing and 
dispatching this, my first and last letter to poor Gretchen, and 
vften did I ponder on its probable consequences; at one time 
almost wishing it were possible to recall it for having been too 
explicit and bold; at another, blaming myself for not seizing the 
opportunity to write what I feared I never should have courage 
to say. 

** Whether or no my uncle perceived, from the incoherency of 
my replies to his fretful peevishness, the situation of my thoughts, 
I know not, but to my utter surprise he, that evening, spoke of 
my having been long from home, and supposed that I must 
naturally be anxious to see my father. Never did! experience 
such joy as when he said, ‘Go, Hans! I am better now; you have 
been a patient and a kind nurse, and you need some change from 
the confinement of a sick room. Go; but come back soon, for 
you have become necessary to my happiness 


, 


I need not say 
It did not 


happen to be the day for the conveyance between the two villages, 


that Hans was not long ere he was on his journey 


but there was a wagon going toa village about seven miles from 
where my father lived, by which I should be enabled to reach 
home about nine o'clock 

“It was a lovely moonlight night, and I felt my elasticity of 
spirits return with each step that drew me nearer home. I thought 
of Gretchen, and pictured to myself the quiet smile that would 
play around her lovely lips, the warm, frank pressure of her hand 
as she welcomed back her early companion; but, notwithstand- 
ing all this, a gloom hung on my spirits which I found it impos- 
sible to shake off; and when I stood in front of the dear old 
cottage, I almost regretted that I had not deferred my arrival 
until daylight. I was not surprised to find the door fasiened, as 
I knew the early habits of Gretchen's father, but being aware 
that she herself was not accustomed to retire so early, I thought 
I might avail myself of my knowledge of the premises and steal 
a short interview with her whom my very soul worshipped, by 
entering a door which I knew to be always on the latch at the 
back of the house ; accordingly I was proceeding round the build- 
ing, and had almost turned the corner, which would have brought 
me to the little porch, when the sound of Gretchen's voice 
arrested my attention. I stood petritied, for in a moment I re- 
*Oh 
said the poor girl, ‘it will break his heart.’ * Nonsense,’ wes 
Steinfelt’s reply, ‘men’s hearts are not broken so easily now-a- 


”» 


days; besides, how do you know he loves you * Oh,’ said she, 
Do you think man can love 
woman and she not see it? Would to heaven he had ever spo- 
ken! 


but not as he wishes to be loved 


I love him, Steintelt, dearly as sister can love a brother, 
It wall kill him, I know it will.’ 
“T could hear no more. I turned mechanically around and 
‘Hush !’ 


Go now, dear Steinfelt, and God bless you 


noiselessly retreated she exclaimed. * What noise was 


that’ Imagination 
pictured to me the embrace which I felt followed these words, 
and for a time deprived me of reason. I flew as if to escape my 
own agitating thoughts, and must have wandered about several 
hours ; returning consciousness found me lying in a state of great 
mental and bodily exhaustion oa the ground, about half a mile 
from Ludovic’s cottage. I arose and proceeded to the village 
cabaret, with a vague idea of steeping my senses in intoxication. 
On entering the public room, I sat down to the table nearest the 
door in silence. I had ordered wine as I came in; before it came, 
however, I was again destined to hecome an eaves-dropper; 4 
part of the room at the opposite side to where I sat was divided 
by a screen, behind which I heard voices betokening that their 
owners had not been idle with the wine-pot. One voice immed!- 
ately riveted my attention; it was that of Steinfelt. The other 
speakers were jesting him on his foolish passion for Gretchen, 
and the utter absurdity of his so far demeaning himself as to 
make one wiiose birth was comparatively so insignificant the 
Lady Steinfelt. Judge my horrour at his baseness, when I heard 
him declare that such had never been his intention, and that he 
was already tired of the village beauty. I felt glued to the char 
* But 
are you not apprehensive of her relations?’ said one of the 
speakers. ‘Is there not some booby of a cousin—some Hans who 
is not likely to be best pleased with your appropriation of the 
little beauty '’ * Pshaw!* said Steinfelt, ‘ some such fool there 
is, but so full of timidity that although he loved her himself, he 
never had the courage to tell herso. I wish he was here; you 
should then see my method with these cousins.’ ‘Theo have 
your wish,’ I cried, and stood before him. The blood mounted 
into his handsome face, and for an instant he looked humbled be- 
fore my glance. ‘ Villain!’ ] exclaimed. His hand was immegi 


” 
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which belonged to one of his companions. I remember a clash 
of swords, but nothing more until I found myself slowly recover- 
ing as from some deadly sickness ; vague recollections of having 
been tried for the murder of Steinfelt, and acquitted on the 
ground of having fought fairly and honourably, of close confine- 
ment in a dark room where I was threatened with stripes. As I 
grew better my inquiries were constant of my father concerning 
Gretchen and Ludovic, and they were always answered by his 
saying they were well and happy; but as I gained strength my 
father gradually declined, and it became my turn to render him, 
though in comparatively a very small degree, the kindnesses he 
But all was vain, and he died as peacefully 
It was at his funeral, as I stood by 


had shown to me. 
and calmly as he had lived 
his grave in the little church-yard where I had so often plaved in 
infancv, that my eye rested on anew tomb-stone, which told me 
that Gretchen and old Ludovic had been deposited beneath about 
three weeks previous to my recovery. Then did I indeed feel the 
meaning of my poor father’s words, that they were well and 
happy, and I turned from the spot where all the beings I had so 
fondly loved now rested, with a feeling of calmness and resigna- 
The 


following year seemed to me to pass very strangely away ; some 


tion which was, by the by-standers, mistaken for spathy 


months appearing as years, and some of which I seemed to have 
no recollection; while, during some, my sole object seemed to 
be the planting and cherishing fresh flowers on Gretchen's grave. 
But my mind gradually recovered its equipoise, and as it did so, 
I began to feel that I had no right to waste away my time thus 
in In a short time I had made up my mind to 
spend the remainder of my life in this country ; and with the 


useless sorrow. 


united wealth of my uncle and old Ludovic, joined to what I 
inherited from my father, I found myself one of the most opu- 
lent men in America. I built this house, and ended my earthly 
existence in this very room. Although I was unhappily incapa- 
citated from enjoying my wealth myself, still it was a source of 
gratification to be able to contribute largely to the happiness of 
others. Much of my property lies buried in one corner of what was 
formerly a garden beneath these windows, and if you wish—” 
“If you wish any breakfast vou had better get up and go next 
said a voice, which I immediately recognized to belong to 
The old 


gentleman vanished, and I have never seen him since, so that | 


, 


door,’ 
the servant of the family with whom I was to board 


fear my chance of becoming a second Dolph Heligen is but small 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS, 


THE AGE OF WONDERS. 


1am afraid this great lubber, the world, will prove a cockney 


My neighbour over the way, Colonel Swallowmore, thinks 
himself born in the age of wonder: and no wonder he thinks so, 
for he reads the newspapers and believes them ! It 1s astonishing 
how gravely the Colonel gulps down every crude lump of mon- 
strous fudge the papers contain. Sea-serpents, crook-necked 
squashes, consumptiun cured, talking pigs, and three-legged cats, 
He believes 


All is fish that 


are nothing to an appetite like his electioneering 
speeches and predictions of political quidnuncs 
These are times! 


Mr 
} 


savs he to me, with a most rueful visage, as he 


comes to his net. ** Titterwell, these are 


times, indeed '" 


lavs down the newspaper, " What are we coming to' People 
have got to such a pass! Something ts certainly going to happen 
The re 


before long. I'm really, really frightened to think of it 


never were such doings in my day. Positively I've got so now 
that I an't surprised at any thing!” And so he shakes his head, 
hitches up his breeches, sticks his spectacles higher upon his nose, 
and reads the wonders of the day over again 

Twenty-eight several times has this country been irretrievably 
ruined since I knew the Colonel. Seven times has the world 
come quite to an end. Nineteen times have we had the hardest 
winter ever known within the memory of the oldest imhabitant. 
Twenty-one times there never was seen such a backward spring 
Forty-seven times the approaching session of Congress has been 
one of uncommon interest ; and thirteen thousand nine hundred 
and sixty-six times has death snatched away the best man upon 
earth, leaving mortals inconsol 
void. The mental agitations he has undergone in pondering upon 
the * wonderful wonders "’ that spring up as plenty as grasshop- 
pers in this wonderful age, are not to be described ; for the Culo- 
nel takes an immense interest in public affairs, and cannot see 
the universe go to ruin about his ears without pangs of sympa- 
thy. Whatever mole-hill he stumiles upon, he makes a moun- 
tain of it. He thought the Salem Mill-dam absolutely necessary 
to the balance of power, and was certain that the bridge over 
Peg's Run was the only means of saving the nation. He went to 
hed in a great fright on reading in the paper that Emerson's 
Spelling-book would overthrow the liberties of the country ; and 
he was struck with the deepest alarm when he heard of the feud 
that had broken out between the Houses of Correction and Re- 
formation about a cart-load of chips. I shall never forget the anx- 
lety that beset him last summer when the City Council could not 
come to a choice about the Superintendent of Drains. The 
newspapers were full of the affair, and the Colonel, I verily be- 
heve, would have worried himsel! 


able and society with an immense 





into a nervous fever had th's 


ately on the hilt of his sword, and I seized one lying on the table |! alarming schism between the two branches of the city govern- 


ment been carried much farther. 

“A strange affair, Mr. T:tterwell, a very mysterious affair,” 
said he. “ There are some dark, under-ground maneuvres going 
on in this matter, depend upon it; and really the Mayor and Al- 
dermen "—here he turned up the whites of his eves and shook 
his head. Heaven only knows what he thought of those great 
dignitaries. However, the affair of the drains got through with- 
out any great catastrophe to folks above ground, that ever I 
could learn, and the Colonel's consternation subsided for that 
time 

All the world were going mad the other day about white mus- 
tard-seed. ** Pray, Colonel,” said I, ** what is white mustard-seed 
to you or me! Can't we eat our bread and butter, and sle ep till 
six in the morning 


without troubling our heads about white mus 
tard-seed? Didn't we fight the battles of the revolution without 
mustard-seed ! Didn't Samson carry off the gates of Gaza with- 
out white mustard-seed! Didn't vour blessed old grandmother 
knit stockings and live tothe age of nimety without white mus- 
tard-seed! Then what's the use of minding the dolts in the 


newspapers who tell vou that white mustard-seed is better than 


meat, drink, and sunshine, 


and that we shall all die untimely 
deaths unless we take white mustard-seed !" 

The Colonel could not understand it: it was a great mystery 
indeed, but the newspapers were full of it, and he was convinced 
white mustard-seed had something in it that would come out in 
due time. White mustard-seed, however, has had its day ; and 
the Colonel has probably taken to saw-dust, as I heard him talk 
of Dr. Graham last week. But of all mortals the Colonel is the 
most prone to sympathize with the unfortunate public upon the 
loss of great men. I popped in upon him the day before vester 
Three 


great men had fallen in Israe] : an eminent clergyman, an eminent 


day, and found him lamenting a huge public calamity 


country representative, and 
Wharf. 


ciety, business, politics, had suffered an immense loss, a loss in 


an eminent dealer in salt fish on Long 
The Colonel was triply dolorous upon the matter; so 
calculable, irreparable, and so forth. I assured the Colonel there 
Was no great cause for apprehension, for the world was pretty 
sure to turn round once in twenty-four hours, whether great men 
died or ved. * The fact is, Colonel,” said I, ** great men may 
die as fast as they please, for aught I care. I have never been 
frightened by the death of one of them since an adventure that 
happened to me in my ninth year, when I lived in the country 

* What is that 

“Tl tell vou,” said I 


“On a certain dav, a day never to be forgotten by me, news ar 


* asked the Colone! 


rived in town that the governour was dead . 


No sovereign prince 
pouuff, or potentate on the face of the earth ever appeared so gi- 
gantic and formidable to my childish eves, as that harmless gen- 


tleman the Governour of Massachusetts. [magine the shock oc 


casioned by this announcement! Straightwav the bells began 


tolling, people collected in groups, quidnunes scoured from place 


to place, gossips chattered, children gaped in dum! astonishment, 


and old women with dismal faces ran about croaking ‘the Go 


vernour is dead!’ ‘To me these things seemed to betoken the 


general wreck of nature, for how tie order of the universe could 


subsist after the death of the Coovernour, was bevond mv com- 


lL expected the sun fall, the s 


} 


spheres, and 


prehension and moon to irs to 


shoot from their my grandiather’s mull-pond to up 


i 


set The horrible forebodings under which | lav down to 


not J 


that might are to be described, and it was a long time ere I 


could close my eves. In the morning I was awakened by a dread 
* The Governour ts dead !" 1 exclaimed, start 
The I listened, and 


discovered it to be nothing more than my old grandmother grind 


ful rumbling noise 
ing up in a ternble fright notse continued 
ing coffee! 

* The effect of this prodigious anticlimax can hardly be ima- 
gined ; never in my life was [ so puzzled and confounded as at 
the first * What "’ 


‘is the Governour dead and vet people yrind 


moment of this discoverv said I to myse ty 


cotlee’ Then nt 


seems we are to eat our breakfast just as if nothing had happened 


a 


I fell to pondering upon the occur- 


Js a great man of no more consequence than this 


- new Tay 


of light broke in upon me 
rence, and five minutes’ pondering completely demolished the 
power supreme with which many a pompous owl had stalked 
through my imagination. From that moment, governours, town- 
clerks, selectmen, representatives, justices of peace, and great 
people of everv degree, lost nine-tenths of their importance im 
my eves, for] plainly saw the world could do without them 


** How often in after life have I applied the moral of this inei- 


dent ' How much moving eloquence and dire denunciation have 
1 passed by with the remark, * That 1s a great affair, no doubt, 


but it won't stop a coffee-mil! 


FAIR SUPPLIANT. 


succeeding a day of stormy winds 


THE 

It was a bright morning, 
and drenching rains at Washington 
ing up from the saturated earth, and the shrubbery of the circular 
walks was displaying to the genial heat of the sun the tiny leaves 
of its newly-bursted buds. The windows of the long hal! of at- 
tendance were opened, and a south-western breeze came warin 


The green grass was push- 


and refreshing through the building—the people's palace—the 
residence of the President of the United States 





The crowd 


that waited attendance were seated in the ante-room, each soli- 
citous to hear his name announced by the gentleman usher ; 
when the regular current was interrupted by what appeared an 
unusual visiter and beautiful, ascended the 
There 
showed how important must 


A female, young 


stairs, and presented herself at the entrance of the hall 


was an anxiety in her features that 


have been the business that forced her to the audience-chamber, 
! She looked around her, 


whose door was besieged by politicians 
as if apprehensive that strangers wo ld witness her unp easant 


position; but those who waited admittance could not see her 


trom the ante-chamber, and she stood unobserved by any but the 
attendant and 


Phe 


to 





Her card was handed in without hesi- 


one o eT 


tancy usher knew too well the feelings of the venerable 


P 


othe 


sident allow a female to linger, unannounced, because 


rs had come before her 
At len 
grat 


previous audience had been 
She 


opened door 


gth the person to whom the 


ted leit the room, and the female was called to enter 


paused at the door She turned at the hal 





window, which the only 


Her wv 


at she had, first, 


from the attendant toward the distant 





other witness of her presence occup ed turned eve and 


silently trembling lip showed th 


fer to Him * in 


4 petition to re- 


whose hands are the hearts of rulers.” The eyes 


dropped again; the hands were unclasped, and the lips were 


closely pressed as if with the resolution of hope She entered, 


and the door closed upon her 
impatient waiters upon the President's 


Several times did the 


cal what caused the de- 


At 
+? 


tly opened, and the 


look out from the ante-chamber to see 


lay, but they returned agai to their sofas and conversation 


| dience-chamber quit 


of the United States was seen 


ength the door of the at 


venerable head of the President 


bowing a farewell to the retreating applicant ‘here was a glow 


ot 


benevolence upon his time-marked visage, and he retreated 


t i¢@ leit conscious Of a duty performed 


ol 


and as she turned her back upon the 





1a quit step, as 





» face of the female was marked with the traces tears, 


but not of disay P tment, 


usher, her cye, again t ifted, bespoke gratitude for petitions 


granted 


As the you lown the gravel-walk from the 


ig petitioner pass¢ di 


public buildings her steps became more buoyant and rapid, and 


she looked round her upon the broad expanse of the waters and 


the fields, as if now she fe that she was included in blessings 
that made them beautiful like her. And the Providence that had 
called up the young herbage, struck down by the rain-storm, to 


flaunt and flourish in the sun-light, had taken her, by kindly 
ministrations, from the prostration of grief and despondency to 
fullness of yoy, mn the success of the first wish of her heart, And 
when she turned to look back upon the stately mansion, and bless 
in ber heart the benevolent dispenser of good, the tear that sor 


row and doubt had hung upon her eve-lid was tinged with rambowes 





from the sites that wewly-risen hopes h id caused U.S. Gaz 
A TRUE PICTURE. 

Lk © marriagge the con of women frequently so de 

ressed that marr e with vinan of respectability, however 

« ed to the taste or fa ity in temper, the least of two 
evils. Destit is they alre of anv heart-filling affection, 
they ! le some station ciety, and some pursuit in 
the avocat ofa h ( In their father's yuse at tov often 
ha ens that \ nh any inte | sindness, ne ing is 
theirs In this no evil lhe mind of youth is se 
elastic, the ss ts so Voleliie that nothing checks happiness 
except present and positive harshness Theirs is “the tears 
forgot as soon as shed.” They live in the present , amusement 
is their highest wea of happiness, and they find amusement in 
every thing that is variety But soon a great change takes place ; 
the heart and the head demand fuller and more carnest occupa- 
tion. The present is no longer enough Hope and pursuit be- 
come necessary to the full-grown creature ; but a meagre educa- 


tion has left her nearly incapable of the latter, and dull restraint 
has compelled the tenacious vitality of the former to run wild 
among deceitful and danverous regio Even if disposed to 
self-improvement, @ dispostt on whien very slender opportunities 
sometimes arouse very strongly, what, uocder such circumstances, 
can women do who remain many vears unmarried! The first and 
best portion of life, wile hea sud faculties are in their highest 
vigour, perhaps till the age of tive-ar d-thirty or more, is spent 
without the command of money or their own time, or the choice 
of their own mode of life, whether retired or social; unable to 


pass a short time from home, except by permission, and almost 


without the power of cultivating a fnendship. Surely there sel- 

dom has been a system more calculated to prevent the formation 

of judgment % 1 experience, and to blight those years that are 

flying past for ever — Woman's Rights and Duties, by a Woman 
THE BIBLE. 

A nation must be truly blessed if it were governed by no other 

laws than those of this bles*ed hook; it is so complete that 


nothing can be added to or taken from it, it contains everything 


needful to he done ; it affords a copy for a king and a rule fora 


suhyect ; If gives instruction and counsel to a senate, authority 


and direction to a magistrate ; it cautions @ witness, requires an 


impartial jury, and furnishes a judge with his sentence ; it sets 


t lord of the housechu!ld, end the wife as mistress ef 


} } 
if ALSVEDE 3s 
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the table; tells him how to rule, and her howto manage. It en- 
tails honour to parents, and enjoins obedience upon children ; it 
prescribes and limits the sway of sovereigns, the rule of the 
ruler, and authority of the master; commands the subjects to 
honour, and the servant to obey, and promises the protection of 
its authority to all who walk by its rules. It gives directions for 
weddings and for burials; it promises food and raiment, and 
limits the use of both; it points out a faithful and eternal guar- 
dian to the departing husband and father; tells hun with whom 


to leave his fatherless children, and in whom his widow 1s to | 


trust, and promises a father to the former and a husband to the 
latter. It teaches a man how he ought to set lis house in order, 
and how to make his will. 

It defends the right of all, and reveals vengeance to the de- 
frauder, over-reacher and oppressor. It 1s the first book and the 
oldest hook in the world. It contains the choicest matter, gives 
the best instruction, and affords the greatest pleasure and satis- 
It contains the best laws and 


It brings the best 


faction that ever were revealed 
profoundest mysteries that ever were penned 
tidings, and affords the best comforts to the inquiring and discon- 
It exhibits life and immortality, and shows the way to 
It is a brief recital of all that isto come. It 


solate 
everlasting glory 
settles all matters in debate, resolves all doubts, and eases the 
mind and conscience of all their scruples. It reveals the only 
living and true God, and shows the way to him; and sets aside 
all other gods, and describes the vanity of them and of all that 


put their trust in them 


DUELS BETWEEN FRENCH WOMEN. 


That women, who can mostly get silly people to fight for 
them, should not fight themselves, is natura!, but there are instan- 
ces on record in which ladies have shown their determination to 
avenge their own wrongs 

Madame de Villecheu mentions a duel fought with swords bv 
the Henriette Sylvie of Moliere with another woman, both in 
male attire. Inthe letters of Madame Dunoyer, a case is men- 
tioned of a lady of Beaneaire, and a young lady of rank, who 
fought with swords in their garden, and would have killed each 
other had they not been separated ; this meeting had been pre- 
ceded by a regular challenge. De la Colombiere mentions a duel 
that took place on the Boulevard St. Antoine between two ladies, 
in which they inflicted on each other's face and bosom several 
wounds, two points at which female jealousy would naturally 
aim. St. Foix relates the case of Mademoiselle Durieux, who, 
in the open street, fought her lover of the name of Antinotti 
But the most celebrated female duelist was the actress Maupin, 
one of the performers at the Opera. Serane, the famous fencing- 
master, was one of her lovers, and from him she received manv 
valuable lessons. Being insulted one day by an actor of the name 
of Dumeny, she called him out; buat, as he refused to give her 
satis‘action, she carried away his watch and snuff-box as tro- 
phies of her victory. Another performer having presumed to 
offend her; on his declining a meeting, he was obliged to kneel 
down before her and implore her forgiveness. One evening at a 
ball, having behaved in a very rude manner to a lady, she was 
requested to leave the room, which she did on the condition that 
those gentlemen who had warmly espoused the offended ladv's 
cause should accompany her 
when, after a hard combat, she killed them all, and quietly re- 
turned to the ball-room. Louis XIV. granted her a pardon, and 
she withdrew to Brussels, where she became the mistress of the 
Elector of Bavaria 
the Parisian Opera, and died in 1707, at the age of 37 

Under the regency a pistol meeting took place between the 


However, she soon afterwards returned to 


Marquise de Nesle and the Countess Polignae for the possession 
of the Due de Richelieu ; and in more modern times, so late 
indeed as 1827, a Madame B——, at St. Rambert, received a 
challenge to fight with pistols; and at about the same period a 
lady of Chateauroux, whose husband had received a slap in the 
face without resenting the insult, called out the offender, and 
fighting him with swords, severely wounded him 

In 1828 a duel took place between a young girl and a garde 
du corps. She had been insulted by the gallant soldier, and in- 
sisted upon satisfaction, selecting her own weapons by the right 
of an offended party. ‘Two shots were exchanged, but without 
any result, as the seconds very wisely had not loaded with ball 
The young lacy, however, ignorant of this precaution, fired first, 
and received the fire of her adversary with the utmost coolness; 
when, to try her courage, after taking a long and deliberate aim, 


he fired in the air, and thus terminated the meeting, which no 


vs 
doubt led to many others of a less hostite nature 

in the same month, asa striking instance of the contagion 
of this practice, a duel was fought near Strasbourg between a 
French woman and a German lady, both of whom were in love 
with an artist. The parties met on the ground armed with pistols, 
with seconds of their own sex. The German damsel wauted to 
fire across a pocket-handkerchief, but the French ladv and her 
They 
both fired without effect, when the exasperated German insisted 


seconds insisted upon a distance of twenty-five paces 


that they should carry on the contest until one of the parties fell 


This determination, however, was controlled by the seconds, 
who put a stop to further proceedings, but were unable to bring 


about a reconciliation. —Dr. Milligan's History of Duelling 


To this proposal they agreed— | 


IRISH WOMEN. 
Amid the want sooften attendant upon the young and thought- 
| less marriages of the Irish peasantry, it is wonderful to note how 
| closely heart clings to heart. Poverty, the most severe and pro- 
longed, rarely creates disunion, and still more rarely separation 
The fidelity of the Irish wife is proverbial. She will endure 
labour, hunger, and even ill usage, to an almost incredible extent, 
We have known cases in 


rather than break the marriage vow. 
abundance. ** He beat me,” said a pretty weeping girl, not nine- 
teen, who had married from the service of an old friend; “he 
beat me, ma’am, long ago, but I never thought more of it since 
And yet that didn’t hurt me half so muchas his saying that 
maybe little Ned wasn't his—that’s breaking the heart in me 
intirely ; though I know he didn't mane it, and that it was the 
temper that spoke in him—the weary on it for temper!—I've 
| known nothing but hardship since I married him; but I didn’t 
complain of that—twe both expected nothing else ; and I don't mind 
| a hasty stroke, for it’s hard on him to see us wanting a potato. 
and he wet and wearv—an ould man before his time with the 
slavery ; and though I put little Neddy to bed early, to sleep off 
the hunger, yet often it’s too teasing on the poor child, and wakes 
him in spite of me, and I know the hungry face of the darlint 
aggravates his father. I know all that ; but he ought to know that 
I'd follow him through the gates of death, if that would save hin 
an hour's pain; he ought to know it, and he does know it—I'm 
sure he does; and he kissed me this morning on his fasting- 
breath, leaving the handful of potatoes for me, and saying the 
masther, where he gives his strength for eighteen pence a day, 
ordered him a breakfast—which I'm sure ain't the truth. The 
love's in his heart as strong as ever ; but the misery, m‘am, often 
He didn’t mane it, 


| 
| 


hardens the man, while it softens the woman 
and he knows it's all true; but it’s hard to listen to such a word 
as that. He was mv first love, and he'll be my last, and who of 
us can tell what's before us? but I'd go through trouble over 
again if it would do him any good.—Mrs. S. C. Hall's Ireland 
The rage for publishing mammoth sheets is thus hit off by an 
Albany paper 
Proposats '—We propose, in a few days, to issue a newspaper 
from this office of sufficient dimensions to serve for an awning 
for the whole United States. It will contain seventeen million 
columns of reading matter, with ‘pictures to match,” being a 
column anda picture for every man, woman, and child in this 
great republic! It will contain nearly every work in the English 
language, besides German works for the Dutch of Philadelphia 
|! and the west! Fronch works for the Monsieurs, Madames, and 
Mademoiselles of New Orleans and other places! 
sketches in other languages, alive and dead, to suit all tastes and 
capacities ; besides literary notices, advertisements of Pease's 
candy, editorials, foreign news, notices to correspondents, puffs 
of all sorts, original poetry written 3,000 yeurs ago, ‘* weekly 


Tales and 


gossip,” lists of new subscribers expecting to take our paper at 
some future time, our success, mutton-market, deaths, murders, 
marriages, duels, births, etc. ete 

This vast sheet will be issued sometime in the present month 
We have agents in all parts of the States from Maine to Geor- 
gia, engaged in driving down stakes to hang it on! It will be 
visible in every part of the Union, and those who will pay us the 
sum of six pence will be able to read it with great ease 


JAPANESE USE OF THE FAN. 

Neither men nor women wear hats, except as a protection 
against rain. The fan is deemed a sufficient guard from the sun, 
and, perhaps, nothing will more strike the newly arrived Euro- 
pean than this fan, which he will behold in the hand or the gir- 
dle of every human being. Soldiers and priests are no more to be 
seen without their fans than fine ladies, who make of theirs the 
use to which fans are put in other countries. Amongst the men 
of Japan it serves a great variety of purposes. Visiters receive 
the dainties offered them upon their fans, the beggar imploring 
charity, holds out his fan for the alms his prayer inay have ob- 
tained. The fan serves the dandy in leu of a whalebone switch, 
the pedagogue instead of a ferule for the offending schoolboy's 
knuckles; and, not to dwell too long upon the subject, a fan, pre- 
sented upon a peculiar kind of salver, to the high-born criminal, 
is said to be the form of announcing his death-doom; his head is 
struck off at the same moment as he stretches it towards the fan 

GRAFTING. 

Fruit-trees are often greatly injured and sometimes destroved 
by cutting the whole, or nearly the whole of the top off when 
grafting is performed. ‘This is especially injurious to large trees, 
and those somewhat advanced in age. The foilage performs the 
same functions in the circulation of trees that the lungs do in that 
of animals, and the sap is of no more use to the tree, when de 
prived of its leaves, than blood would be to the animal without 
the use of his lungs. Where a tree 1s young and very vigourous 
it will survive a decapitation, though of considerable size, but at 
the expense of much of its vitality ; but when they have arrived 
at full maturity, or are somewhat past it, they rarely recover so 
as to do much afterwards. When the tree is quite small, it 1s 
nearly as well to cut the whole top off, because the foliage of the 


|| scions soon becomes sufficient to supply the wants of the tree 


! 


THE INVITATION. 
Come ye, come ye, to the green, green wood ; 
Loudly the blackbird is singing, 
The squirrel is feasting on blossom and bud, 
And the curled fern is springing ; 
Here ye may sleep 
In the moss so deep, 
While the moon is so warm and so weary, 
And sweetly awake ; 
As the sun through the brake 
Bids the fauvette and white-throat sing cheery. 
The quicken is tufted with blossom of snow, 
And is throwing its perfume around it; 
The wryneck replies to the cuckoo’s halloo, 
For joy that again she has found it ; 
The jav's red breast 
Peeps over her nest, 
In the midst of the crab-blossoins blushing ; 
And the call of the pheasant 
Is frequent and pleasant, 
When all other calls are hushing. 


We copy the following from one of our exchange papers 

Marriace.—With all its ills and evils, man knows no happi- 
ness until he marries ; let him possess a woman of sense and vir- 
tue, and of whom he himself is worthy. and he will fee! a solid 
and permanent joy, of which he never was before sensible. For, 
as somebody says, the happiness of marriage, like the interest of 
money, arises from a regular and established fund ; while unmar- 
ried libertines live upon the principal, and become bankrupt in 
character and respectability. To be sure, (as the same authority 
tells us,) uninterrupted happiness no man can or ought to expect 
Life is no sinecure ; fruits do not spring spontaneously from the 
earth, as they did in the garden of Eden, nor does manna drop 
from the clouds as it did in the wilderness. But as a scheme of 
solid comfort, matrimony affords to well-regulated minds a double 
share of pleasure in prosperity, and a solace in sorrow and 
adversity. 

Per contra.—The following is from Blackwood's Magazine, 
written, probably, by some disappointed swain 

Maraiacet —Look at the great mass of marriages that take 
place over the whole world ; what poor, contemptible affairs they 
are! A few soft looks, a walk, a dance, a syveeze of the hand, 
a popping of the question, a purchasing of a certain number of 
vards of white satin, a ring, a clergyman, a stage or two in a 
hired carriage, a night i 3 country inn, and the whole matter is 
over. For five or six weeks two sheepish-looking persons are 
seen dangling on each other's arm, looking at water-falls, or 
making morning calls, and guzzling wine and cakes; then every- 
thing falls into the most munotonous routine: the wife sits on one 
side of the hearth, the husband on the other, and little quarrels, 
little pleasures, little cares, and little children, gradually gather 
around them. This is what ninety-nine out of a hundred find to 
be the delights of matrimony 


IMAGINATION, 


The misery which results from indulging the pleasures of ima 
nation in youth is well expressed in these cautionary lines 


Of Fancy's too prevailing power beware ! 
Oft has she bright on Life's fair morning shone 
Oft rested Hope on Reason’s sovereign throne, 
Then closed the scene in darkness and despair 
Of all her gifts, of all her powers possest, 
Let not her flattery win thy vouthful ear, 
Nor vow long faith to such a various guest, 
False at the last, though now perchance ful! dear 
The casual jover with her charms ts blest, 
But wo to them her magic bands that wear! 


THE LATE 

A melancholy tale is connected with the annals of London 
Bridge. The son of Sir William Temple, the bosom counsellor 
of William of Nassau, yet the honest adviser of James II , when 


LONDON BRIDGE. 


his father declined to take a share in the new government, ac- 
cepted the office of secretary at war. His interest procured the 
release of Captain Hamilton from the tower, where he was con- 
fined on a charge of high treason. His liberation was obtained by 
a promise from Captain Hamilton that he would persuade King 
James to submit, instead of which he joined the insurgents. The 
ingratitude of one whom he loved threw Mr. Temple into a pro- 
He hired a boat on the Thames, and directed 
at that instant he flung him- 


found melancholy. 
the waterman to shoot the bridge ; 
self into the cataract, and, having filled his pockets with stones, 
immediately sunk. 


THE SEASON, 


Now spring the living herbs, profusely wild, 
O’er all the deep green earth, beyond the power 
Of botanist to number up the tribes 

Whether he steals along the lonely dale, 

In silent search; or through the forest rank, 
With what the dull incurions weeds account, 
Bursts his blind way ; or climbs the mountain's top, 
Fired bv the nodding verdure of its brow 

But who their virtues can declare! who pierce, 
Wirth vision pure, into those secret stores 

Of health, and life, and jov? 
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INTERMENT OF A FAVOURITE CHILD. 


The following touching description, which, for graphic power, 
simplicity, and pathos, is hardly equalled in the English janguage, 
1s an extract from ‘* Master Humphrey's Clock,” by Dickens, and 
describes the interment of a young and beautiful child, whose 
sweetness of disposition and purity of character are calculated 
to interest deeply the heart of every reader 

**Along the crowded path they bore her now ; 
newly-fallen snow that covered 1 ; whose day on earth had been 
as fleeting. Under that porch, where she had sat when heaven in 
its mercy brought her to that peaceful spot, she passed again, and 
the old church received her in its quiet shade. They carried her to 
one old nook, where she had many and many a time sat musing, 
and laid their burden softly on the pavemeut. The light streamed 
on it through the coloured window—a window where the boughs 


pure as the 


of trees were ever rustling in the summer, and where the birds 
sang sweetly all day long. With every breath of air that stirred 
among those branches in the sunshine, some trembling, changing 
light would fall upon her grave. Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, 
duet to dust. Many a young hand dropped in its little wreath, 
many a stifled sob was heard. Some—and there were not a few 
—knelt down. All were sincere and truthful in their sorrow. The 
service done, the mourners stood apart, and the villagers closed 
round to look into the grave before the pavement stone should be 
replaced. One called to mind how he had seen her sitting on that 
very spot, and how her book had fallen on her lap, and she was 
gazing with a pensive face upon the sky. Another told how he 
had wondered much that one so delicate as she should be so bold ; 
how she had never feared to enter the church alone at night, but 
had loved to linger there «vhen al! was quiet, and even to climb 
the tower stair, with no more light than that of the moon ravs 
stealing through the loopholes in the thick old wall. A whisper 
went about among the oldest there, that she had seen and taiked 
with angels ; and when they called to mind how she had looked, 
and spoken, and her early death, some thought it might be so, in- 
deed. Thus, coming to the grave in little knots, and glancing 
down, and giving place to others, and falling off in whispering 
groups of three or four, the church was cleared in time of all but 
the sexton and the mourning friends. They saw the vault covered 
and the stone fixed down. Then, when the dusk of evening had 
come on, and not a sound disturbed the sacred stillness of the 
place—when the bright moon poured in her light on the tomb and 
monument, on pillar, wall, and arch, and most of al! (it seemed 
to them) upon her quiet grave—in that calm time when all out- 
ward things and inward thoughts teem with assurances of immor- 
tality, and worldly hopes and fears are humbled in the dust before 
them—then, with tranquil and submissive hearts they torned 
away, and left the child with God. Oh! itis hard to take to 
heart the lessons that such deaths will teach: but let no man 
reject it, for it is one that all most learn, and is a mighty umwer- 
sal truth. When death strikes down the innocent and young, for 
every fragile form from which he lets the panting spirits free, a 
hundred virtues rise, in shapes of mercy, charity, and love, to walk 
the world, and bless it. Of every tear that sorrowing mortals shed 
on such green graves, some good is done, some gentle nature 
comes. In the destrover’s steps there spring up bright creations 
that defy his power, aad his dark path becomes a wavy of light to 
heaven 
RORROWING,. 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Green to her husband one morning, “the 
meal which we burrowed from Mr. Black a few days ago 1s al- 
Most out, and we must bake to-morrow.” 

*Well,” said her husband, * send and borrow a half a bushel 
at Mr. White's ; he sent to the mill yesterday’ 

“And when it comes shall we return the peck we borrowed 
more than a month ago from the widow Grey '" 
“No,” 


watts it 


said the husband gruffly, * she can send for it when she 
John, do vou go down to Mr. Brown's and ask him to 
lend me his axe to chop some wood this forenoon: ours is dull, 
and I saw hin grind his last night. And Jim, do vou go to Mr 
Clark's and ask him to lend me a hammer; and, do vou hear? 
you may as well borrow a few nails while you are about it.” 

A little boy enters and savs, * Father seut me to ask if you 
had done with his hoe, which vou borrowed a week ago last 
Wednesday ; he wants to use it.” 

* Wants his hoe, child !? What can he want with it’? T have not 
done with it yet—but if he wants it I suppose he must have 1t 
Tell him to send it back, though, as soon as he can spare it.” 

They sat down to breakfast. ** Oh, mercy!” exclaums Mrs 
frreen, * there is not a particle of butter in the 
run over to Mrs. Notable’s; she always has excellent butter in 


ouse James, 


her dairy, and ask ber to lend me a plateful.”’ 

After a few minutes James returns; ‘* Mrs. Notable says she 
has sent you the butter, but begs vou to remember that she has 
already lent seventy-nine platefuls, which are scored on the dairy 
door.”’ 


* Seventy-nine platefuls '* exclaims the astonished Mrs. Green, 


I TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


holding up both hands, ** it is no such thing—I never had half 


that quantity ; and I had, what isa little plateful! I should 
never think of keeping an account of such a trifling affair, I de- 
clare, | have a great mind never to borrow any thing of that 


mean creature again as long as I live 





Miss M. is pretty right, and we have no doubt she ws right pretty; 
but the fashionable nuptials she refers to have not yet been 
achieved, at least not 1 St. John's Church We quite agree 
with our satirical correspondent in the opinion that the proper 
time fo announce a marriage is after it has taken place —Dela 
seems delermined to get us into a scrape by coaring us to pub- 

They are, 


nevertheless, all younger than she 1s, we will warrant —E_ P.'s 


lisha table of the ages of our female acquaintances 


rerses are exceeding/y incorrect inall the four parts of speech 
—L.R.S. is requested to forward the remainder of his story, 
and then we can gire an answer.—W. 18 probably but too well 
informed, for it has been known for some time that no books are 
now allowed to be printed in unhappy Poland, except in the Rus- 
sian language. — We think C:marosa’s opera of Oraz) e Curiazy 
was performed at the Queen's Theatre in London, at the com- 
, 


mencement of the season; but we think that it did not succeed 
s who were to per- 





mm consequence of the non-arriral of the sta 
form the leading characters. It is generally considered one of 
the most superb specimens of the old lyrical tragedy that Italy 
has to be proud of. —It is the new Italian romance ly L. Ro- 
mani, published at Milan, entitled Guira novella Italiani, mm 
which the author completes his story by the summary expedient 
of drowning all the characters that figured in it 
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The posts and chains in the Park —If our municipal fathers, in 
full blunt frankness of speech, had assured the people of this city 
that they considered them the least civilized assortment of the 
human race to be found within the wide chart of christendom, 
the compliment might have been received wih perfect good hu 
mour, as a pleasant mstance of pare ntal familiarity and conde- 
But when they expressed this opinion, not in 


terms of humorous pleasantry, but by solemn deliberative 


scending jocularity 
acts 
and deeds, as they did when they festooned and interlaced every 
scrap of green ground in our otherwise beautiful Park with posts 
and chains, it was difficult to view it as a mere prac tical joke, 
and, upon many minds, it left all the impression of a decided and 

With 


permanent insult became a matter of 
P ngnant inquiry why Americans, republicans, freemen, of all peo- 


such it naturally 
ple in the world, should be de varred the common privilege, unde 
nied to citizens of any other country underthe sky, of walking upon 
the greensward of their public grounds. It ts notorious that all 
the public grounds of London, Paris, Vienna, Rome, St. Peters- 
burgh, and even of Constantinople and Cairo, are open as the dav 
to every class of the citizens, and it Is doubtful whether they 
could be enclosed with a tantalizing barner of chains, after the 
fashion of our Park, without creating a degree of popular indig 
nation which few, even of the arbitrary governments, would be 
inclined to grapple with. Indeed, 1 may be questioned whether 
the most tvrannical acts of cruelty and injustice towards indivi- 


duals, or whole classes, in those communities, would not be borne 


with greater patience than one which would deprive the entire 
population of su favourite and accustomed a source of recreation 
and happiness 

The motive from which this odious deprivation was inflicted 
upon our citizens, was doubtless the preservation of these green 
spots from the injury and deformity which it was supposed they 
would receive from the feet of passengers and throngs of people 
on public occasions But that this apprehension ts entirely as- 
sumptive and unfounde d, is evident from the extreme besuty and 


order in which the equally public squares, and parks, and verdant 





lawns of European cities are ma { throughout the year 
Yet upon these, during three seasor 


of happy children with their nurses, and of fnends and families, 





is at least of the four, groups 


are ever to be seen in the unrestrained enjoyment of their un- 
questioned privilege And so far from these delightfully orna- 
mental places being mutilated and deformed by the people who 
frequent them, they are preset rved in peri ct neatness and unim- 
paired adornment, because they are thus free, and from a univer- 
sal feeling of popular pride in them, because they are public 
property, owned and enjoyed by all The nurse-maids may 
be seen lifung the playful boys and gicls under their care from 
the gravel-walks to the smoothly-shaven and rolled green turf, 
jest the pressure even of their tiny footsteps should mar the 
keenness of the edges, and whenever tue less careful do cause 
any slight disfigurement, it 1s promptly repawed by the ap- 
pointed ke 
duty. But in what condition is our Park at the present ume, with 


all its protective fret-work of posts and chains? Not only is the 


pers of the grounds, who are ever vigilaut im their 





grass at the edges of all the walks entirely worn away by the 
loungers who cluster and swing upon the chains that are unwise- 
ly placed to restrict them, but the interiour areas of the forbidden 
ground are hideous with coarse, rank tufts of seldom-mown and 
never-rolled herbage, from which even Sterne’s donkey, who could 
luxuriate upon the bitter end of an artichoke, might well turn 
away with a most creditable sense of nausea. A traction of the 
annual interest Opon the immense sum which jt cost the corpora- 
tion to impose these worse than useless manacles upon us—lor 


we understand that they were imported from England upon a 
most improvident and exorbitant contract—would keep the Park 
in a state of beautiful order and neatness unrivalled by the Bat- 


tery and Parade-ground, where neither iron nor wooden barriers 





have been placed, and equal to any which our foreign visiters 
boast of possessing at home. Will none of our contemporaries 
unite with us ina battle-roval against these chains upon free- 
** Solitary and alone we have set this ball in motion ;" but 


we shall have many a helping hand to roll it on- 


’ 
men 

we trust that 
ward, until not a link of thraldom remains as a memento of the 


unparalleled, intolerable, unconscionable, imsu!t and sgoaominy 





which our citizens now endure in these premises : 


Aylmere —This new tragedy, from the pen of Judge Conrad, 
one of the most intellectual men of America, has been repeatedly 
performed at the Park theatre, and received by the audience on 
each representation, with an enthusiasm creditable to the taste of 
** Aylmere " is en honour to the dramatic literature of 
the country, and the worthy 


the city 
judge has every reason to be satis 
fied with the admirable manner in which Mr. Forrest produced 
the play and sustained the principal character. No actor of the 
present age could have done more justice to the part, and it af- 


fords us unalloved pleasure to record the pre-eminent success 





that attended th st effort of his extraordinary histrionic powers 
We did contemplate giving an extended notice of ** Aylmere,” 
but finding it already done to our hand by an able critic, we 
make room for his remarks, and adopt his opimion as our own 
Judge Conrad's noble tragedy contains within itself the seeds of 
perpetuity, and is as suitable for the closet as the stage. The role 
of the hero is peculiarly adapted to the fine qualities of Mr. For- 
e represents i, the plav will com- 
For 


theatrical history of the dav 


rest’s acting, and, wherever 


mand success. * The ction of a new tragedy by Mr 





rest has been the great event im the 


If the continved and cothusiastic bursts of applause with which 
t was received by a numerous auditory be anv proof of merit, 


bo 


pect of complete success 


h the author and actor mav gratulate themselves on the pros 


We hazard nothing in predicting that 


the tragedy is destined to a very wide and lasting popularity 


This drama 1s founded on mewents in the life of the individual fa- 


miliarly known to the readers of English history as Jack Cade, 


the leader of the famous Kentish rebellion. It opens with the ar- 


rival, at the cottage of the widow Cade, of an unknown stranger, 


with his wife and child, from Italy. The accounts which are 


given him of the suflerings of the yeomanry and mechanics, 


and of their purpose to rise against their oppressors, deeply enlist 
his feelings in their cause Ile joins the rebels and becomes an 
obect of hatred to Lord Savy, on whose estate the widow Cade 


By | 


of insubordimation already burning in the breast of the peasante, 


lives s address and indomitable energy he fans the flame 


and is made their leader. Mesawhile the hut of the widow Cade 
is burned over her head by the insolent and drunken minions of 
Sav; the widow miserably perishes in the ashes; the wife of 
Avimere is grossly insulted, and he himself, hunted hke a wild 
beast, 1s driven with his family to take refuge in the caves of the 
forest There his child dres for the want of food ; and both he 
and his wife are seized bv the soldiers of the lord, she to be 
dragged away to a dungeon, but he, afier a desperate stroggle, 
to make his escape and assume the lead of the popular forces. In 
the subsequent scenes the wife is crazed in consequence of a 
murder she is compelled to commu in defence of herhonour. the 
peasants are led to London, where, after a general engagement 
with the troops of the government, they prove victorious, and a 
charter granting all their demands is won from the k ng by 
who discovers himself to be the son of Widow Cade, 


1» wound inflicted in a desperate struggle with 


Avimere, 


as he dies under 


Lord Sav 


It os impossible in so mere a skeleton of the play, to 


remark upon the str ku ad amd touc ung incidents in which it 


abounds. From begimning to end it is full of interest, the story 


proce ds uninterr ptedly without A igging, the d alogue is spirited, 
and the language generally beautiful and poetic. The character 


of the chief person is finely adapted to the noble, physical, and 


intellectual qualities of the actor , and the sentiments of burning 
passion, of indignant patriotism, of insulted pride, of bitter scorn, 
of frenzied revenge, of melting tenderness, to which the succes 
sive events give rise, as they are uttered by the mech and manly 
features of Mr 


voice, and expressed by the flexible and classic 


Forrest, fill the spectators with an agony of varied emotions It 
is a rare treat, indeed, to hear the liberal and spirit-stirring sen 
timents of this plav, as they are given in the unsurpassed decla 
mation of Mr. Forrest.” 

Weir's great na al painting, it as said, will be finished in 


the course of the coming autumn 


The Neapolitan bonnet is much in vogue among the belles and 


beauties of Broadway 


It will be 


Mr. Fay's new novel is nearly ready for the press 
publishe d by Bentley 

Strvker’s Bay is a quiet, shady nook on the Hudson, famove 
for gondolas, fishing, and good entertainments. 


A man who paints ladies’ portraits should never be remarkably 


handsome 


d, Mitchell the 





The lions of this city, at present, are M'L 


forger, and Glentworth 
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around thee fair and kind, you leave be- 
Remember those 
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On ev'ry mournful look and tone I fain would say *“* Remember me." \ 
Then fare thee well, when thou art gone, Of those who bid thee now farewell; I fain would say ** Remember me.” - 
Yet may thy mem'ry sometimes dwell And by this simple melody ki 
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MISCELLANY. the field of battle in the last stages of an incurable disease ; upon Down East justice: Scene, State or Maine.—A friend re- 
coal seeing his army give way he rallied his panic-stricken troops, | cently from the North gives us the following report of a very in- 
THERE'S SOMETHING STRANGE.—RY THOMAS MOORK rolled back the tide of battle, shouted victorv, and died. The teresting trial in a justice's court :—Esq. M.: Well, ma‘m, if you 
Tnere’s something strange, I know not what, door-keeper of Congress expired on hearing of the surrender of | are a witness in this ‘ere salt and batter case, please hold up your w 
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